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Charivaria 


Nazi officers are attached to the Italian High Command 
in Albania. But not very. 


o ° 


We read that Marshal Gorrtne is fond of walking. As 
a matter of fact he has to take three steps forward before 
his famous trousers will move. 
° ° 


Mules captured from the 
Italian Expeditionary Force 
have been used to draw 
ploughs by Greek farmers. 
They don’t sound like army 
mules at all. 


.°) ° 


The gentleman who was 
arrested for entering a flat 
and removing a live bomb 
told the police that he would 
go quietly. Fortunately the 
missile did not explode, so 
he did. 





° ° 


Hen Party 
“A MEETING oF Eaa PRODUCERS 
will be held at the 
N.F.U. Room, High Street, Market Drayton, on Wednesday Next, 
Nov. 20th, at 1 p.m.”—WNotice in “Shrewsbury Chronicle.” 


° ° 
We understand that Herr HITLER is addressing a pathetic 


note to the neutral Powers protesting against the deliberate 
bombing of military objectives by the R.A.F. 


According to Mr. DE VALERA, “ Eire is united for neutrality 
and peace.” Ireland was never like that. 


° ° 


A Drug in the Market 
“Dense 54in. Italians, 3s. 3d. yd.” 


Advt. 
°o °o 


“Do not heat your shelter 
with an oil stove,” advises 
an A.R.P. authority. Try 
a rubber of bridge. 


° ° 


Dreams, according to an 
American psychologist, do 
go by contraries and night- 
mares never come true. A 
correspondent says this is 
comforting, because he 
dreamt that his radio re- 
marked: “Here is the News 
and this is Josef Goebbels 
reading it.” 





° ° 


A philologist points out that wars are responsible for the 
en ee P 

introduction of many new words. One which now seems 
firmly established is “ Blitzgreek.” 


° ° 
The FUEHRER, declares a German writer, has a very modest 


wardrobe and owns very few luxuries. We understand that 
as regards cars he has only the ones he stands up in. 
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“Now don’t tell me you've never heard of a MIRAGE?” 


The Profiteers 


said Mr. Grollett, of Grollett’s 

Gay Games, Topical Teasers and 
Up-to-the-Minute Novelties—“on that 
M’sewer Maginot. Talk about lose 
money!” 

He shook his head slowly from side 
to side and allowed his gaze to rest on 
the notice over his desk which read 
simply, “Keep it Noisy! Keep it 
New!” 

“You ain’t the only one,” growled 
Mr. Al Blue, of the Regency Sheet 


| SHOULD like to get my ’ands,” 


Music Company, who had dropped in 
looking for song-titles, as he occasion- 
ally did—“‘Gaw!”’ 

‘Criminal, that’s what,” continued 
Mr. Grollett. “‘Take ‘Maginot Merry- 
go-Round,’ now. A scream. Laughs 
an’ thrills for all. Board, counters an’ 
booker words, perduced at ninepence 
the set to sell at two-and-three. Two 
thousand of ’em, finished in June, 
stored for Christmas. Dead loss, 
the lot. An’ remember ‘Maze of the 
Maginot’?” 
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Mr. Blue snorted. 

“Do I! It was seeing the specimen 
that made me and Smarty Webster 
write ‘Amazing Maginot Maze’—snap. 
piest one-step since ‘Valencia’—And 
so what? Publication day, the Jerries 
strolls round the Maginot Line! Never 
forget Smarty’s face when he opened 
his paper. ‘Al,’ he says to me——” 

“One long roar, ‘Maze of the 
Maginot’ was,” pursued Mr. Grollett 
self-centredly. “Or-thentic blue. 
prints, pegs, counters, booker words, 
perduced at fivepence complete to sell 
at one-and-nine. Sales to date, two 
sets, one returned ... An’ look what 
happened to ‘Secret Service in the 
Siegfried ’ P 

Mr. Blue winced. 

“  . . © Thrills, chills and hair-breadth 
escapes in the underground fortress of 
the foe. ’Oo is the spy? Buy this 
fascinatin’ new Grollett’s game and 
see how you would win the war!’ . 
Cards, counters, flags, markers an’ 
booker words, perduced at eightpence- 
farthing the lot, selling at ’arf-a-crown. 
Total loss of one thousand ’arf-crowns. 
°Ow much is that?” 

““Well—” began Mr. Blue, frowning. 

“Never mind. I can’t bear to ’ear.” 
Mr. Grollett took from his desk a piece 
of inferior-quality paper, printed in 
arresting pink. “Look at this, for 
another. ‘Maginot Magic.’ All waste. 
Wrote the booker words myself. . . 
‘Any number of players can split their 
sides at Grollett’s newest, noisiest, 
gayest, breeziest game! Mum and 
Dad will love it! Grandpa and Grand- 
ma will be crazy to take their turns at 
being General-in-Charge of the impreg- 
nable Maginot Line——’”’ 

“T’ll say they would be!” muttered 
Mr. Blue. 

“__*Your friends will want to play 
again and again. The kiddies will 
scream for more——’” 

At this point Mr. Blue suddenly 
sprang to his feet and began to sing in 
a grinding baritone: 





“Some may say, ‘Now, that’s 


enough!’ 


Some may holler, ‘Don’t get 
rough!’ 

But I—(pom-ti- pom -ti- pom -ti- 
pom)— 


> 


I’m screamin’ for more. . .’ 


Then he shook his head and sat down 
again. the light gone out of him. 

“Nothing in it,” he rasped, pushing 
back his curly-brimmed hat. 

“You're right there wasn’t,” said 
Mr. Grollett, tearing up the piece of 
paper with his short fingers—“‘they 
never screamed for none, never mind 
more. I got two thousand sets of 
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‘Maginot Magic’ getting mildewed in 
the warehouse. Maginot! If I could 
only get my ’ands ‘ 

“You ain’t the only one,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Blue gratingly. “Look at 
me.” He pulled down his double- 
breasted waistcoat. 

Mr. Grollett obliged with ill grace. 

“Oh, I ain’t, ain’t 1?” 

“No,” affirmed Mr. Blue—“ yon ain’t, 
not by a long chalk... . What about 
‘I’ve a Beau in the Leene Maginot’?” 

“Tvor who?” 

“Beau. French for sweetheart. Half 
the lyric was in French—see, with 
pronunciation wrote in. Biggest 
smash-hit bargain in years. ‘Tonic 
sol-fa, ukulele-part, vocal trio free 
gratis. Took me an’ Ed an’ Art an’ 
Joe an’ Grogs Milligan all one Sunday 
writing it. Never sold a copy.” 

“Ar!” said Mr. Grollett, on familiar 
ground. ‘“That’d be about the time 
we perduced our No-Man’s-Land- 
Patrol Pin-table. Why, down in the 
warehouse . . .” 

But Mr. Blue had had a mental 
flashback and was not listening. He 
rose to his feet again, muttered swiftly 
for a minute, and then began to sing, 
tentatively at first, then with faster- 
flowing inspiration :— 





“I wawnter know the French for 
Sweetheart, 

1 wawnter know the French for 
Love; 

We'll cuddle, you an’ me, 

Within our Wagon-lee, 

While all the stars of Flanders shine 
above (pom, pom, pom). 

I wawnter know the French for 
Sweetheart, 

My heart is beating fond and true, 

If I don’t know the French for 
Sweetheart 

How can I say sweet things to you ?” 


As he sat down his eyes were full of 
tears. 

“Not bad for imprompchew,” said 
Mr. Grollett, who had abandoned his 
elegy of the No-Man’s-Land-Patrol 
Pin-table. 

“Not bad?” exclaimed Mr. Blue 
huskily—‘“‘it’s perfect! Or at least,” 
he went on in a burst of bitterness— 
“it would be if ever anyone wanted to 
know the French for anything ever 
any more!” 

“That’s it,” 
shaking his head. 

“And look,” croaked Mr. Blue— 
“look what happened to ‘There’s a 
Leaflet’!” 

“There’s a what ?” 

“A leaflet.” Mr. Blue was on his feet 
again. He cleared his throat ineffectu- 
ally. “‘You remember— 


said Mr. Grollett, 


‘There’s a leaflet floatin’ down 

On a little Belgian town, 

And the message that it bears 
Says “I love you.” 

There’s a leaflet floatin’ down 

On a little Belgian town, 

And——’” 


Mr. Grollett remembered in self- 
defence. 

“And what ’appened to it?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Blue—‘“‘the plot— 
see ?—the plot was a chap in the R.A.F., 
had a bit of skirt in a little Belgian 
town, and the time the leaflet-raids 
was on he writes a letter, see, and the 
message that it bears ¥ 

“Says ‘I love you,’” nodded Mr. 
Grollett. ‘I know all about that. 
What happened to the song, J mean?” 

“Fall of Belgium,” said Mr. Blue. 

“Fall of what?” 

“Belgium. You remember. And the 
Low Countries and the Nether-Nether- 
Lands, or whatever they call ’em. They 
fell. Same as our sales did.” 

“Ar!” said Mr. Grollett — “I 
shouldn’t ’ve remembered, because we 
didn’t have no. Belgian jobs on hand. 
But if it was the same as the Dutch 
one, I remember that. We ’ad three 
‘Little Dutch Mill’ jobs just perducing, 
an’ two ‘Dutch Ovens,’ an’ a novelty 
for the kids called ‘Clatterin’ Clogs,’ 
all finished but the varnishin’. Straight 
down the drain, two thousand sets 
apiece. Public wouldn’t sniff at ’em.” 

“Missed your market,” nodded Mr. 
Blue gloomily. “They don’t care how 
good the music is s 

“Or the game,” put in Mr. Grollett. 

“They don’t care who wrote the 
lyrics ——” 
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“Or the booker words,” put in Mr. 
Grollett. 

“Not them. The public,” said Mr. 
Blue, clinching it, ‘“‘ain’t sports. Nor 
wasn’t Maginot, neither, when he built 
his Line about’arf the right length——” 

“°H didn’t care,” said Mr. Grollett, 
“about how us artists was to keep a 
roof over our heads , 

“Nor didn’t Waygong,” said Mr. 
Blue—“or Gammerlang, or Paytang.” 

“Not them,” said Mr. Grollett. 

The two of them brooded for a space 
on man’s inhumanity to man. 

“Come to that,” Mr. Blue went on 
presently—‘‘no more didn’t Hitler and 
Mussolini, I suppose, really. But 
still...” 

“But still . . .” echoed Mr. Grollett, 
with a new gentleness in his voice. He 
took down a ledger labelled “1940 
Games Sales” and turned to a page 
headed “Knocking Out Adolf.” He 
almost smiled. A page further on 
he studied the account of “Messing 
Up Musso,” and almost rubbed his 
hands. 

Mr. Blue, also a little cheered, began 
to croak the refrain of the Regency 
Sheet Music Company’s newest smash 
hit :— 





“All I ask 
Is a few Fuehrers fewer, 
Just two Fuehrers fewer 
Would do (pom, pom, pom), 
All I pray 
To keep the blues away——” 


“You make me feel thirsty,” said 
Mr. Grollett, rising. 

“Well,” said Mr. Blue, caressing the 
curly brim of his curly-brimmed hat, 
“I could just manage a quick one.” 





“ Mind you, you tread on some pretty ugly customers if you come down 
on the later trains.” 
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Discipline 


HE Milk had mentioned where it was, 
The Bread confirmed their view, 
The Laundry had no doubts because 
It knew a man that knew. 


And in the streets and on the bus 
A thousand times one heard 

The ordinary man discuss 
Precisely what occurred. 


. The office-boy was up-to-date, 
The typist had been told, 
I only was disconsolate 
And left out in the cold. 


I only made a certain guess, 
Gleaned from the B.B.C. 

And statements in the morning Press, 
Of where the place might be. 


But still one knows what rumours are, 
So in despair I tried 

The office of The Blanktown Star 
And Local District Guide; 


For here, I thought, if anywhere— 
Since no man has concealed 

That what has happened happened there— 
The truth must be revealed. 


The London Branch was most discreet 
But handed me at last 

A fragment of the home town sheet 
Through which a bomb had passed, 


And there I found in black and white 
Succinctly noted down: 

“The Germans made a raid last night 
Upon a Western town.” EVOE. 


° ° 


The Invasion of Cloney 


r | YO say that the night was dark would have been a feeble 
understatement. It was, according to one would-be 
watcher, “as black as the hob of Hell.” Peering 

down over the parapet of the bridge to where they knew 
the canal to be, the night patrol discussed the possibility of 
an invasion before morning: and when a Cloney man 
mentions the word “invasion” he is thinking of an invasion 
of Cloney. 

From the bridge the night patrol can not only watch the 
road as it comes from Ballykealy, or goes towards it, which- 
ever you like, but can also keep an eye upon the canal. “I 
heard it gev out upon the wireless,” one of the men said, 
“that them Germans do have concenthrated barges—an’ 
where would be a betther place for barges than a canal? An’ 
what would be aisier than to shove them off from some 
backward place higher up ?—an’ mebbe not to meet wid as 
much as a creature till they’d get to Cloney, an’ the 
pattherole gone out along the Rathberry road at the time, 
at the far end of the town. Betther for us to be where we 
can look afther the canal as well as the road,” he told his 
companions; and so far no one in Cloney has questioned 
this gathering—“‘in a backward place higher up”—of a 
fleet of concentrated barges. Nor has anyone wondered, 
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audibly at any rate, just how those flat-bottomed transport 
vessels would force their way so far across country from the 
coast to the heart of the Irish midlands. In the minds of 
many, tanks and barges have come to mean almost the same 
thing—an amphibian monster that, having lumbered across 
hedges and ditches at one moment, can equally easily glide 
along a river or a canal. 

On that particular night Cloney’s two “spotters ” leaned 
their four elbows on the parapet, and as watching was quite 
out of the question they listened instead. When they spoke 
they did not say “‘On such a night as this’ anything 
might happen”; but that is how they felt. Surely there was 
something afoot—or, more likely still, afloat—and if it came 
it was for the night patrol to notify the Guards and to rouse 
the rest of Cloney’s new Local Security Force. 

Both men heard the rustling sounds at the same moment, 
and this saved both time and breath. As they had always 
expected, it came from the canal. Unseen but faintly 
audible, something was going on down there. 

When the queer swishing ceased there were ominous 
noises of what sounded like a forced landing in Foley’s 
pasture, and a hoarse guttural voice spoke with startling 
suddenness, saying—one watcher insisted—“ Heel, Hickler!” 

His less imaginative companion admitted that for all he 
understood of it it might as well have been ‘Musha, 
Mussolini!” On the other hand, this man said he saw the 
unstrapping of a white parachute, where the other glimpsed 
only first one vague blur in the darkness, then another. 
Between what one saw and the other heard it seemed clear 
to Cloney’s night patrol that an invasion was taking place 
just where they said it would, and hurrying to the Barracks 
they gave the alarm and were sent round to summon the 
sleeping members of the L.S.F. Then, armed with a variety 
of weapons, from a two-grained hay-fork to a hockey-stick, 
Cloney’s defenders marched to the bridge from whose 
parapet the spotting had been done. There they halted 
and listened for themselves and, after a long period of 
silence, a guttural voice was heard again; and the vindicated 
night patrol felt much relief. This time the words heard 
by the tense listeners were quite as far removed from each 
other in sound as the original remarks. ‘Form fours!” 
was distinctly heard by three of the local defenders; to a 
fourth it sounded much more like ‘Stand at ease!” Others 
backed up the “Heel, Hickler” idea; several said they saw 
the flapping of parachutes. One thing seemed certain: 
Foley’s pasture held a large force of invaders, and un- 
doubtedly the most sensible course to be followed by 
Cloney’s practically unarmed garrison was to surround the 
field and to wait for the dawn. 

Smoking was out of the question, and the hours of darkness 
passed slowly, and never was the eastern sky watched more 
anxiously for the first hint of daylight. When it came it 
brought the waiting defenders to their feet and, having 
looked at the pasture, the men went home. “Remember,” 
their leader said, “‘a shut mouth catches no flies.” 


Traced at last by their distracted owner all the way from 
Mullinabeg, six miles away, the large flock of geese refused to 
return by canal, and were fetched by a lorry, in which they 
drove home, honking hoarsely and gutturally as they went. 

Satisfied that no one in Cloney knew just what had 
happened that night, the men met for drill the following 
evening and, heavy-eyed though they were, they said 
nothing about it. ‘The one and only member who had not 
shared the vigil round about Foley’s pasture spoke suddenly, 
and was much gratified by the effect. 

“That goose-step the Germans do have must be a very 
far-fetched affair,” he said cheerfully. 

No one else said anything. 


D. M. L. 
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“SERMONS IN STONES” 


“TI feel now and then that we haven’t entirely gained the confidence of our dear Norwegian brothers.” 











“I suppose you know you're doing 
that all wrong.” 
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his own opinions freely, don’t you?” 


“Oh, no, Madam, we wouldn’t have 
anything in your size.” 
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“Harold, do you notice anything 
different about the room?” 


“The hot lobster is particularly 
good to-night, Sir.” 





you won't catch cold.” 
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“Ho, so you don’t believe that every 
man should have the right to express 


“ Darling, you must PROMISE me 








The death of GRAHAM LAIDLER (“ PONT”), 
whose last small drawings for Punch are reproduced 
above, is a great loss to all his friends, among 
whom may be counted many readers of the paper 
who had never seen him or communicated with 
him. He died after an illness of only two days on 
November 23, at the age of 32; a tragically early 
death, for he was in the prime of his working life 
and he had unique gifts. He was a social satirist 


who could also make his pictures funny; many of 
them conveyed points of a subtlety hardly before 
approached by any comic artist. His famous “ British 
Character” series of drawings will probably always 
remain his best-known work, but his picture (‘New 
Year’s Morning”) on the last page of the 1941 
Almanack shows what skilful and charming things 
he could also do with colour. He will be very 
greatly missed. 
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HICH is Soddu, and which is 
Suner ? 
Soddu’s that loathsome Italian 
General, and Suner’s that absurd 
Spaniard. Or am I wrong ? 

And what’s a Wop? 

Wop is perfect. 

But why Wop? 

Obvious. 

I mean, why Wop? 

What else could you call a Wop ? 

Icouldn’t support you more. But— 
I mean—we know what ‘“‘ Dago”’ comes 
from. It’s the Spanish hidalgo. 

No, it isn’t. It’s San Diego. 

Well, something Spanish, anyhow. 
But why Wop? 

Does it matter ? 

Perhaps not. I looked up Wop in the 
dictionary, but all it said was “See 
wHop,” and “whop” is “to beat, to 
chastise, to castigate.” 

How suitable ! ““ Wuop trae Wop!” 

What was that? 

That was a gun. 

As a matter of fact, it may matter. 
Years ago I sent a poem to The Times 
about Abyssinia. 

Good heavens ! 

Yes. And I mentioned ‘‘the Wops.” 
And several people wrote me severe 
letters to say I mustn’t insult a great 
and friendly nation. 

Good 

I know. Well, one of them was 
particularly angry because, he said, 
“Wop” was an Anglo-Indian word, 
meaning a half-caste—— 

Nonsense. It’s an old American word 
for an Italian—— 

No, it’s not. It’s a sailor’s word for 





a 





It comes from the—— 
It’s an old 
It’s —— 
What was that ? 

That was the front door. 

Well, anyhow, the point is, before 
very long, when we’ve whopped the 
Wops, we shall have people writing to 
the papers once more to say we mustn’t 
call the Wops Wops—— 

I know. Because they’re a great and 
friendly nation again, and if they’d only 
known what Musso was really like, the 
poor innocents, they wouldn’t have kept 
him Top Wop for more than twenty years. 

That’s it. So it would be just as well 
to know why we call the Wops Wops. 
For all we know it may be a com- 
pliment. 

It is. We might call them all Soddus. 

Let’s. That reminds me. I was 
trying to write a poem about Soddu 
and Suner., 
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Little Talks 


I shouldn't if I were you. 

It begins: “Said Sefior Suner to 
Signor Soddu ‘ 

Well, it had better not go on. 

It doesn’t. 

Anyhow, for the moment, what fun it 
is to be able to calla Wop a Wop! 

Yes. I wonder if there’s anyone in 
the world who feels quite such an ass 
as the Top Wop. I mean, such anass. . 

Anyone who voted for the Anglo- 
Italian doings must feel a bit—— 

What was that? 

That was the back door. 

Did you see about the man who was 
fined a hundred pounds for removing 
an unexploded bomb ? 

Yes. He was let off with five. 

Extraordinary. Either he was right 
or wrong; and, if he was right, why 
fine ? 

Why didn’t he quote the old case they 
dug up at Rochester, or somewhere ? 

What was that ? 

It seems that enemy arms and ammuni- 
tion and things don’t belong to the Crown, 
so they can’t be stolen. He ought to have 
said “It’s not your bomb, anyhow.” 

I know a man who got into trouble 
for firing his machine-gun at the 
enemy. 

But what a sensible thing to do ! 

He says the correspondence has not 
ceased yet. 

But why not shoot a machine-gun at 
the enemy? I thought that was what 
they were for. 

They said he couldn’t have hit the 
enemy—— 

How do they know ? 

And he might have hit a balloon. 

What did he say ? 

He said he didn’t hit a balloon. And 
he frightened the enemy away from a 
fire. 

What did they say ? 

They still said he might have hit a 
balloon. And somebody complained of 
the noise. 

Goodness ! What about the barrage ? 

I know. It’s a wonder there’s a 
single balloon in being. Anyhow, he 
doesn’t fire at the enemy any more. 

So that’s all right. 

What was that? 

I don’t want to create alarm or 
despondency, but it sounded singularly 
like an enemy projectile descending in 
the next street. 

What a bore these bombs are! 

Did you read the old boy who said that 
the bomb you hear can’t hurt you ? 

Nice to know. 

But nonsense. 

How d’ you know ? 
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Well, I know you hear the shell that 
hits you, because in the last war I was 
hit in the left buttock. 

I don’t follow the reasoning. 
why the buttock ? 

Well, there was a small party of us, 
battalion headquarters, being sniped by 
a59. Three or four came pretty near us, 
but we marched on merrily. Then we 
heard another coming, that sounded 
quite different. I said to myself ‘This 
one’s going to hit me ‘i 

In the left buttock ? 

No. I thought the right. Well, 
evidently we all thought the same, because 
we all flung ourselves on the ground, and 
it did. 

Did what ? 

Hit us. Burst in the middle of us. 

Hence the buttock ? 

Yes. So you see 

But that was a shell. 

I know. What are we arguing about ? 

I forget. What was that ? 

A car starting up. 

It sounded like a land-mine. 

Perhaps it was. 

Golly! It was. 

Sloane Square. 

South Kensington. 

Cheyne Walk. 

Piccadilly Circus. 

No. That was a gun. That new gun 
that goes on and on. 

I know. Like Beethoven trying to 
finish a symphony. 

Or a politician not trying to finish a 
speech. 

I know the gun you mean. But this 
wasn’t that. 

It was an aerial torpedo. 

And what in the world do you mean 
by that ? 

I mean—you can hear the whirr of the 
propeller as it comes down. It travels 
almost horizontally. A man told me 
about it. He saw a—— 


And 








Rubbish! That’s one of our own 
unexploded shells. They sound just 
like a—— 


Anyhow, this wasn’t like that. It 
sounded more like a 

I’m just wondering how Genera’ 
Soddu feels about things. 

If you ask me, he’s feeling lousy. 

Soddu, I should say, is feeling as 
Napoleon did half-way back from 
Moscow. 

Except that he’s not got so far. 

Come in! Golly, here’s a fireman! 
What do you want? 

Excuse ME, SIR. 
ON FIRE. 

There, I was right. 
incendiary. 
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The Permanent Way 


UT where would these Western films ever be without 
trains ? 

Some months ago in these pages I made some 
observations about Flash Gordon, with whose audacious 
habits I was just then becoming familiar through regular 
attendance at a cinema in Manchester that was showing a 
serial about him. This same cinema had, for some weeks 
before I left Manchester, been showing another serial called 
Winners of the West, which concerns a no less forcible 
character called Jeff Ramsay. I find that one of my vague 
and unforeseen regrets at leaving Manchester concerns Jeff 
Ramsay. I cannot help wondering about him a little. . . . 

His is a narrower field. Flash Gordon’s province was the 
entire universe, his period the unlimited future, his weapons 
the space ship, the death-ray and that thing that looked 
like an electric hair-drier; Jeff Ramsay functions only at 
some unspecified time in the past in the South-West of the 
United States, and the fighting is done with six-guns, 
barrels of explosive, tomahawks, bows and arrows, spears, 
and boulders rolled down on top of people. And of course, 
Indians. (‘‘Use Indians if you have to,” says the villain as 
he speeds his henchman Snake-Eyes on some sinister 
errand.) The two things Jeff and Flash have in common are 
a taste for laying about them and a girl who is constantly 
having to be rescued. 

But what I began by saying was, Where would these 
Western films be without trains? I admit that the whole 
plot of this one hinges on trains: the villain, one King 
Carter, a big dark man with a jaw, a moustache and a cigar, 
is concerned to stop the heroine’s father (referred to by all 
the good people as Mr. Hartford; the bad people of course 
call him Hartford, and his daughter “the girl,” or “the 
Hartford girl”’) from building a railroad through Hell Gate 
Pass and Sunset Mesa; but practically everything that 











“In any case you're well over the white line.” 
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happens seems to involve a train. Very often it seems to 
involve an explosion as well: looking back, I seem to recall 
that every episode ended with a tremendous loud bang in 
some part of a train, Jeff Ramsay, naturally, being assumed 
to be just where the bang was at the time. No doubt this 
is a not quite accurate impression; indeed, I know that the 
last instalment I saw before I was haled back from the 
delights of Manchester ended with a tremendous loud bang 
in an ordinary horse-drawn ammunition-wagon with Jeff 
Ramsay on board. But on the whole, the trains have it. 

I don’t say this should not be so; I simply point the 
fact out, particularly to those people who adopt such an 
irritatingly moral attitude about Western films. From the 
way these people talk about the hearty fresh-air life and 
the vast horizons and the horses and the cattle and the 
great open spaces and the simple unsophisticated ways of 
the noble unspoiled characters who inhabit them, one 
might suppose that the intrusion of any phenomenon so 
noisy, dirty and subtly contrived as a train in working 
order would altogether ruin the effect. Actually I fail to 
see how, without trains, the excogitators of plots for 
Western films would ever manage at all. They must have 
a tough enough time as it is. 

I suppose there were Western stories before there were 
trains, and possibly suspense and violent action were 
achieved somehow. Horses, of course, can go very fast in 
their jerky way. ... But the whole point of the thundering 
train is, very often, that the hero has to leap on to it from, 
or off it on to, a thundering horse, in a thundering hurry. 
The horse also is lighter, less inexorable, and not so loud, 
and the clouds of steam it occasionally emits are altogether 
smaller, less lasting and hardly worth the camera’s while 
to dwell on. I do very well see the excuse for trains. 

I must at last admit though that all this stuff about trains 
has been nothing but a vain attempt to distract my mind 
from my immediate problem, which really has nothing to 
do with them. I cannot help wanting to know how Jeff 
Ramsay fared when the tremendous loud bang came in that 
ammunition-wagon. I have other vague regrets at leaving 
Manchester: I did think, for instance, that I should become 
one of the few persons who had heard the Complete Chamber 
Works of Brahms, which were (and are) being traversed 
at Friday midday concerts; but my curiosity about Jeff 
Ramsay, though less elevated, is more gnawing. I suppose 
the chance of resolving it has gone for ever, for even if ! 
went back to Manchester this minute I should find only a 
later instalment, no doubt dealing with Jeff Ramsay’s 
reaction to some tremendous loud bang on a train. . 

Of course, back in London I do at least get tremendous 
loud bangs. I suppose it’s better than nothing. _—_R. M. 


o ° 


The Corn Lands 


HE corn lands and the grassy leas, 
Red farmsteads and bright little streams, 
That youth should care to die for these 

Is maybe simpler than it seems. 


This golden field, on the hill set, 
A lovely sunlight ’mong the lands, 

Was leavened by a man’s fierce sweat 
And had its sweetness from his hands, 


Was fought for by his patient wit, 

Tilled till his arm grew parched and old . . . 
That a lad should give his life for it 

Is the same tale too briefly told. 
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“Can you wait until I’ve made the beds?” 


Home Guard Goings-On 


Taking the Chill Off 


HE whole of our Platoon has its 

greatcoats now—even Mr. Benn 

the butcher, whose “‘measures,” 
as little Mr. King would say, must have 
caused quite a stir in the Gents’ Out- 
size Department at the Ministry of 
Supply. Mr: Benn’s coat would make 
two of Mr. King’s and at least one and 
a half of everybody else’s, and it is 
still a little tight across the front. 

But greatcoats are not enough. The 
nights are growing cold and the winds 
whistle freely over the open spaces; 
the frost steals upon us in the small 
hours, and even behind his greatcoat- 
collar the teeth of the sentry can be 
heard chattering in the darkness. 

Recognizing these things, Mr. 
Anthony Eden (or was it Sir Edward 
Grigg?) has promised us uniforms of 
khaki serge, just like the real soldiers 
wear, and appreciation of this kindly 
thought has been voiced on all sides; 
our denim overalls, so recently our 
joy and pride, can scarcely be called 
weather-resisting, and their mysteri- 
ous redolence of linseed oil seems to 
hang over us like a pall. But there has 
also been voiced, by thinking Volun- 
teers, a suspicion that these luxury 
garments may only arrive with the 
warmer weather of 1941—a suspicion 
which casts no slur on the integrity of 


Mr. Anthony Eden (or Sir Edward 
Grigg), but arises only from trifling 
disappointments of the past and from 
a consciousness that Government con- 
tractors are pressed for time these days. 

At any rate, we of B Section have 
decided to use our own initiative in 
keeping the weather at bay, and 
a week or two ago Mr. King, who had 
repeatedly declared himself to be 
“cold as a frog,” gave us a lead by 
parading in a heavy felt hat instead 
of his forage cap. (We had not then 
discovered that our caps embodied an 
ingenious machinery for turning them 
into ear- and neck-protectors.) On his 
hands he wore light-grey mittens, and 
the removal of his greatcoat disclosed 
a long orange pullover. Some of this 
was worn under his tunic, but most of 
it made a splash of cheerful colour 
below it. 

The notably small crop of witticisms 
which greeted this costume showed 
that the rest of us recognized wisdom 
when we saw it, and the next day our 
wives had to face persuasive propa- 
ganda designed to prove that knitting 
for the Forces and knitting for the 
Home Guard were equaily vital con- 
tributions to the national cffort. It 
was without qualms of conscience 
that we saw scarves, socks and 
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gloves originally intended for deserving 
strangers diverted to our own throats, 
feet and fingers. 

Khaki has very properly been the 
prevailing shade of these labours of 
love, although Mr. King’s move to. 
wards brighter duty-nights has been 
supported by some. Mr. Punnitt, for 
instance, has taken to a red flannel 
waistcoat of old-world design, and Mr. 
Corker has paraded of late looking 
disconcertingly Plantagenet in a Bala. 
clava helmet of Air Force blue. From 
the facial aperture this helmet seems 
to have been intended for a smaller 
man, and it is only by careful adjust- 
ment that Mr. Corker can simultane. 
ously speak and see. If it works too 
far up his conversation becomes a 
woollen drone; too far down, and he 
is as blind as a bat. We have yet to 
learn how this will affect his sighting 
and challenging of the enemy on a 
frosty night. 

But to keep ourselves warm for two 
hours on the wind-swept moor is only 
half our problem. The other half is to 
keep ourselves warm in the gusty and 
rarefied air of the Village Hall, where 
the floor-boards rise and fall gently on 
the bosom of the breeze and the canvas 
of our camp-beds has actually been 
seen to flap. Outside we can march, 
run, leap in the air, clap our hands 
together or even rehearse our arms 
drill; on clear nights we can keep our 
circulation going by practising swift 
dives into a shallow adjacent trench, 
just in case the droning overhead should 
be supplemented by an approaching 
whistling sound. Inside, the problem 
is more acute. Lying on our beds, 
the fever of hardly-contested rummy 
rapidly cooling in our veins, there is 
little we can do to shake off the icy 
hand which seizes us in the small of the 
back and slowly turns us to marble 
from top to toe. 

To a certain extent Mr. Punnitt has 
improved things by introducing the 
“Punnitt System” of bed-making. 
Basically this consists of making one 
blanket do the work of two, and we all 
displayed interest in it from the first; 
strangely enough, however, none of 
us has been able quite to get the 
hang of it, so that Mr. Punnitt (who 
is perhaps kind-hearted rather than 
gullible) regularly gives each of us a 
further demonstration of his ingenuity 
and skill. ‘Mr. Punnitt!” cries Mr. 
Tucker, who is sitting smoking by the 
gas-fire—“I can’t get my blankets 
right!” And Mr. Punnitt, untangling 
blankets at the far end of the Hall, says 
that he will come and have a look when 
he has finished Mr. Benn’s. (Mr. Benn 
is sitting beside Mr. Tucker, reading 
the paper.) Altogether, Mr. Punnitt 
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“ Nowadays it’s very difficult to get a side together.” 


is one of the most popular men in the 
Section. 

Incidentally, coming across a piece 
of Government literature the other 
night at H.Q., we found that we were 
supposed to be issued with one blanket 
to two men. As our present quota is 
five blankets each, we feel that there 
must have been a slip somewhere, 
though it was only the more con- 
scientious of us who wondered for 
a moment whether this should be 
pointed out to the authorities. Perhaps 
we have extra blankets in place of tin 
hats, belts, bayonets and those rather 
foppish little pigskin spats affected 
by some Companies. Our blankets are 
amongst the Platoon’s most treasured 
equipment, in spite of a certain 
indefinable odour attaching to them. 
Our Section Leader, remarking one 
night upon this odour, was told by our 
Platoon Commander (who seeks to 
make the best of everything) that it 
was a good homely smell. Our Section 
Leader replied, with great respect, that 
it depended on what sort of a home 
you came from... . 

Hot drinks, of course, have been 
part of each man’s personal equipment 
all along—even in the comparatively 
oppressive nights of summer, and but 
for an unfortunate experience of little 
Mr. King’s it is probable that hot 
bottles would also have become the 
order of the night. Mr. King, whose 
orange pullover had helped to keep 
him warm on sentry-go, still remained 


“cold as a frog” in his bed. He 
paraded one night, therefore, with 
two vacuum flasks instead of one, and 
a rubber hot-water bottle rolled up in 
his greatcoat pocket. Coming in from 
his watch at three in the morning, he 
filled his hot-water bottle with steam- 
ing cocoa, thrust it down his blankets, 
and sat on the edge of his bed to enjoy 
a cupful of scalding and somewhat 
brackish hot water. 

The incident made less of an 
impression on Mr. King than on the 
rest of us, and it was only while we 
were packing the beds away next 
morning that he referred to it casually. 

“But what,” we asked, “will Mrs. 
King say when she finds her hot-water 
bottle full of cocoa?” 
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“She won't,” replied Mr. King 
briskly—“I’ve just drunk it!” 
He added that he felt “warm as a 
pudding.” 
° ° 


Living Out 


HREE hostesses of humble state 
Have housed me while at war, 
Received me as the gift of Fate 
With freely open door, 
And taken in my R.B.8, 
For rations at the higher rate, 
To supplement the store. 


My hostess on a Southern hill 
Was of the hopeful kind: 
Her knowledge of finance was nil, 
Her black-out half a blind; 
Her helpers had more charm than skill- 
But what a model of goodwill 
To men of churlish mind! 


My hostess of a Northern dale 
Knew not the name of dearth, 

But fed me till I broke the scale, 
While feasting me with mirth, 

For laughter like a mountain gale 

Consumed me as she told her tale, 
And multiplied my girth. 


My hostess in a Midland town 

Was kindly, clean and sane; 

Her skin was white, her loaves were 
brown, 

Her mind removed from gain. 
The bed on which I laid me down 
Was fit to ease a royal crown 

And softer than the rain. 


* * * * * 


When men grow weary of the kill 
And peace takes back the keys 

Of houses that have sought to fill 
The warrior’s cup of ease, 

What then ...? I had no home until 

War threw me on my country’s will 
And England gave me these. 
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“ My dear, the cost of living is absolutely prohibitive.” 


Londoner 


* HY?” you said, as the evening sirens blew 
(And one knew there were fourteen weary hours 
till day) 


“Why do you stay in this awful hullaballoo? 
Why don’t you get away?” 


I didn’t reply, I was thinking of other things 
(You were looking extremely sweet), and besides, you 
know, 
There are thoughts that won’t come out till the words 
find wings... . 
But at half-past twelve or so— 


A Jerry droning dismally high above, 
A lone bomb whistling down in N.W.3.— 
I thought of the answer: “I live in London, 
love, 
Because that’s where I like to be.” 





I always did. And when Hitler started in style 
I thought to myself, in the way that people do, 
“London and I, we’ve been together a while; 
Together let’s see this through.” 


For I have been London’s lover for thirty years, 
And how I’ve enjoyed it! Never has London hid 
Her laughter from me. Now I like her in tears 
As well as ever I did. 


She’s lost her looks a little? She isn’t dressed 


With the splendour of yore? Well, nobody cares a damn; 


She’s still herself, she’s London, she’s still the best— 
And anyway, here I am. 


Hellish, these last three months, and hard to face, 
And they haven’t done anyone any manner of good; 

But would I have passed them in any other place ? 
Not on your life I would! H. B. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 7” 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) ( 
HIS Fund, which was originally started in order to purchase supplies of raw material and I 
distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for the Hospitals, has already sent out a J 
very large quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico and Veltex, as well as many other We 
materials of all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the wounded. ( 
The number of casualties now caused by the indiscriminate bombing of London and other : 
cities, especially in the Midlands, has made it necessary to extend the operation of our Fund : 
to the provision of medical and surgical supplies for civilian hospitals. . 
At the same time the approach of winter is causing a renewed demand on behalf of all ‘ 
the Services—especially amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava 
helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and the like. H " 
Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help already given wit 
by subscribers, renews therefore his appeal both for the sake of the Fighting Services and of pal 
civilians who have suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, in the hope that plenty He 
of supplies may be available for all, now, before the severest and coldest weather sets in. Sec 
Though we know well that these are days of great financial difficulty, we yet ma 
ask you, those who can, to send some donation, large or small, according to your pre 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. I 
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“Was that made by a bomb or something?” = 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, November 26th.—House of 
Commons: Statement on Agriculture; 
a Spot of Aggression against Private 
Members’ Time; Discussion on Loyal 
Address. 


Wednesday, November 27th.—House of 
Commons: Discussion on War Pro- 
duction; Statement on the Railway 
Sandwich. 


Thursday, November 28th.—Debate on 
the Army—in Secret Session, 
of course. 

Tuesday, November 26th.-— 
Hercules, having done his best 
with his other labours, is ap- 
parently being sought by Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, the Home 
Secretary, for a job that will 
make those earlier efforts look 
pretty small. 

Mr. Morrison wants a man 
to preside over a_ tribunal 
which is to decide which of the 
15,000 or so interned male 
enemy aliens deserve to be re- 
leased. The tribunal has to 
decide (tnter—very much indeed 
—alia) whether the internees, 
if released, will ‘‘remain stead- 
fast to the Allied cause in all 
circumstances.” 

Precisely how this is to be 
done, he did not say. What he 
did say (and it is offered here 
as a further item in Mr. Punch’s 
Anthology of Parliamentary 
Wisdom) was this: “It is hu- 
manly impossible to provide a 
completely satisfactory method 
of searching the human heart.” 

Butthis unknown Hercules— 
Poirot is, unfortunately, not 
eligible—has to find the means, 
and much more. The rough- 
and-ready test is the willingness 
or otherwise of the alien to serve 
in the Pioneer Corps. If he is 
between 18 and 50, that is. If he is 
outside those ages, or is physically 
unfit, the psychic test has to come into 
operation. 

The queue of supermen applicants 
outside the Home Office has not, so far, 
reached unmanageable proportions. 

Incidentally, by making his an- 
nouncement, Mr. Morrison neatly 
negatived (or scuttled) an amendment 
to the Loyal Address put on the Order 
Paper by Colonel Jostan WEDGwoop 
~— for exactly what he proposes 
0 do. 

_ Mr. Rosert Hupson (speaking up, 

In response to polite hints) made 

an announcement to the effect that 

Agriculture is to have a permanent 
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place in the sun. Prices and markets 
are to be guaranteed for the ‘‘duration” 
and a year after. And so are minimum 
wages. Quite a nice piece, it was. 
Why, even the M.P.s for agricul- 
tural seats said ‘“‘Hear, hear,” and 
made other appreciative noises. Which 
remarkable fact seems to suggest that 
Mr. Hupson might like to have a go at 
that job at the Home Office, with some 
chance of success. 

Mr. “Dat” GRENFELL, Secretary for 
Mines, is in trouble over coal supplies 
for us all during the coming winter. 





CHURCHILLS ALL 


Apparently, to judge from the ques- 
tions, there aren’t any. But Mr. 
GRENFELL is not at all inclined to take 
criticism lying down or, indeed, sitting 
down. He stands up to his critics and 
hurls at them a perfect torrent of well- 
informed words. It is a mistake for 
Ministers to say too much, and every- 
one will be sorry if this popular Minister 
makes that error again. 

He mentioned that a Cabinet Com- 
mittee, under Sir JoHN ANDERSON, 
was looking after the coal-supplies 
problem, whereupon Mr. Montague 
Lyons (a thought unkindly) inquired 
“Can you get it to act?” 

Captain CUNNINGHAM-REID, whose 
lack of Parliamentary activity has 
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been the subject of recent comment, 
made a speech. For the benefit of 
history, it is worth reporting verbatim. 
So here it is in full: ‘‘ Number fifteen, 
Sir.” It was some question about 
discharged soldiers and was answered 
by War Minister ANtrHony EDEN. 

Mr. WinstoN CHURCHILL was in 
form. He promised to give considera- 
tion to a suggestion that there should 
be a special badge for members of 
bomb and mine disposal units. To 
Mr. Ropert Cary (who wanted Army 
leave made a right instead of a 
privilege) he explained, with 
something of the air of a form- 
master, that “the very word 
‘leave’ means it is a privilege.” 
Mr. Cary, himself freshly re- 
leased from the Army, nodded 
as who should say: “You’re 
telling me!” 

To Mr. Tom Naytor, who 
suggested a two-days’ truce 
over Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas Day, the PREMIER merely 
replied: ‘“‘No, Sir.” 


Cs Mr. GrorcE Strauss had a 


few things to say about what 
sounded like “B—— restric- 
+ tions” for aliens. But, as 
‘ nobody but your scribe seemed 
at all shocked by the expression, 
perhaps it was only “B Re- 
strictions” (some mysterious 
Officialese formula) all un- 
Shavian. In any case, the 
Home SECRETARY seemed in- 
clined to Doolittle about it. 
Mr. CHURCHILL turned up 
again, this time to confiscate 
Private Members’ time for the 
whole Session for Government 
business. He did it quite 
blandly, and showed himself a 
good-humoured, even benevo- 
lent,aggressor. But (as is occa- 
sionally the case) the aggressees 
did not seem very acquiescent. 
Led by Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN 
in classic-modern Greek style, 
they produced a sort of Koritza in 
the form of a manuscript amendment 
demanding the right for the House to 
restore Private Members’ privilege of 
moving a motion, if it thought fit. 
Briefless but resourceful, Mr. 
CHURCHILL said it just could not be 
done. Mr. BrEvAN pointed out that, 
with a quarter of the House in the 
Government, it should not be difficult 
to defeat an unpopular proposal, but 
even the added eloquence of silver- 
voiced Mr. VERNON Bart ett did not 
prevent the Premier from proving 
Mr. Brevan’s point by defeating his 
proposal by 183 votes to 22 in the 
first division of the Session. 
Lord WINTERTON (not 
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“It looks as if the venerable Minister of Food is getting a trifle too big for his boots.” 


conspicuously attached to the Fourth 


Estate) swung the debate by appearing 
to argue that the Press preferred 
debates on the adjournment motion to 
those on a more specific topic. 

Then came a debate on war aims, an 
aimless affair which, however, provided 
the setting for young Mr. RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL’s maiden speech. 

Was it accident, or a subtle touch of 
compliment to a father who was so 
often a “rebel” against the Govern- 
ment, that led the son to choose the 
seat usually allotted to resigning 
Ministers from which to make his first 
rhetorical offering to the House ? 

Very Churchillian, if a shade too 
confident, was the speech. With 
the hasty (and occasionally audible) 
aid of a voice-pastille, young Mr. 
CHURCHILL spoke up well and clearly. 
He asked for the “quarter” the House 
never refuses to a maiden speaker, 
adding that his many embarrassments 
included “the paternal propinquity.” 

He regretted that he had not got in 
to the House earlier, adding a little 
ruefully that it was not for the want of 
trying. He had always aimed to get 


there, to criticize the Government, and 
now found himself bound, by “relations 
with a prominent member of the 
Administration,” to forego that joy. 

The paternal eye, from the Treasury 
Bench, gave him a glance that plainly 
said “You better had!” 

It was a plea for making the best of 
the old world before we began to build 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Brigadier-General Ciirron Brown 
Is the man they chose for Newbury town. 


a new that young Mr. CHURCHILL 
delivered to his predominantly Liberal 
and Labour audience. The Conserva- 
tive benches were not unduly crowded 
at the time. 

The speech ended with a piece about 
“breasting the hill of the future,” 
and with a flourish that seemed to 
betray some evidence of the paternal 
propinquity. 

Wednesday, November 27th.—Colonel 
MoorE-BRABAZON, Minister of Trans- 
port, made an announcement concern- 
ing that cartoonists’ and comedians’ 
friend, the Railway Sandwich. He said 
he would see what could be done to 
provide Service men and women with 
packets of food when they were on long 
railway journeys. He added, sapiently, 
that the public would not tolerate the 
present slow journeys “on an empty 
stomach.” It seems from this that 
railways also move on their stomachs. 
Ours seems to be surmounted by a 
shell, also. 

A pretty grim sort of day. Mr. 
EMANUEL SHINWELL, in as brilliant a 
critical speech as the House has heard 
for some time, asked for a lot of 
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information about our war production 
position. He complained that Ministers 
were not all saying the same things, and 
that some of them were complacent, 
some wishful thinkers. 

The Government, said he, should be 
like a symphony orchestra, but was 
like a jazz band. 

This vision of himself as maestro of 
“Art GREENWOOD and his Boys” 
seemed to tickle the fancy of Mr. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD, Minister With- 
out Portfolio, whose special job was 
being criticized. 

“You cannot run the war on a 
series of flag days,” was another of Mr. 
SHINWELL’S quips. He also opined 
that it was a “fatal blunder” to think 
that all the brains in the country were 
inside the Government. His speech 
proved his point. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, the Strong Silent 
Man of the Cabinet, made a longish 
speech which left a somewhat exag- 
geratedly gloomy impression. He said 
he did not relish the present Supply 
position, but it was not so bad as it 
might have been. 

Then he suddenly cheered up and 
said the flow of war materials from the 
U.S.A. was increasing rapidly, that the 
air raids had made little real difference 
to home production, and that our 
industrial capacity plus that of the 
US.A., was bigger than Germany’s, 
anyway. 

It was not one of Mr. GREENWOOD’s 
best efforts. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of 
Labour, brightened things up a bit 
with a review of the situation and the 
announcement that we really were 
putting our backs into the war effort. 
Which pleased the House a lot. But 
even Mr. BEvin did not seem entirely 
happy in his speech. 

Mr. Hore-BELIsHA urged more com- 
pulsion and a general speed-up— 
especially in the dispatching of 
HitLER’s jackal, Mussoxint’s Italy. 
With that done, we could get down to 
it, go to it, and all the rest. 

In the Lords, Lord Hatirax paid a 
handsome tribute to Lord RorTuHEr- 
MERE, who died in Bermuda on 
November 26th. He was, he said, a 
patriot and a far-seeing politician, even 
if his ways were not always their 
Lordships’ ways. 

Thursday, November 28th.—The 
SPEAKER formally announced the death 
in action six months ago of Sir ARNOLD 
Wison, Conservative M.P. for Hitchin, 
while serving with the R.A.F. 

_ What should an air-raid warden do 
if he sees a policeman showing a light 
in a raid ? 

This little conundrum was posed 
to Mr. Herpert Morrison by Mr. 


Davipson. The answer (which, to 
borrow the phraseology of the Sunday 
Press, will be of absorbing interest to 
all air-raid wardens) is this: ‘“‘The 
matter should be referred to some 
independent tribunal.” 

Possibly to that Hercules of the 
Aliens’ Tribunal ? 

Mr. Morrison gave a broad hint 
that Authority would put the glass 
to its sightless eye if anti-Fascists, 
assaulted by Fascist fellow-prisoners 
in British internment camps, hit back 
good and hard. 
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At least one of the camps has an 
excellent cinder-track, so that the 
Fascists will be able to fight this new 
war in familiar conditions. 

Captain OLiveR LyTTELTon, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, newly- 
elected for Aldershot, took his seat 
right on the coveted Treasury Bench. 
He becomes the Commons’ tallest 
Minister, replacing Lord Rrra, who 
has gone aloft. 

Mr. ATTLEE spied strangers and the 
normal Secret Session ensued for a 
discussion on the Army. 


“ But give Mussolini his due—he’s shortening the life of 


Hitler, anyway.” 
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At the Play 





NORTHERN LIGHTS 


WHEN poor Mr. Ocitvie made his remark about the 
noble and wild prospects of the Scottish scene, Doctor 
JouHNSON found the opening for his historic retort about the 
rival beauty of the road to England. Well, that wheel has 
come full circle. In these days the noblest prospect that 
an English actor ever sees may well be the road to Scotland. 

For there the theatres are open and disturbance, so far, 
small. The Scots have their native drolls—men who can 
profitably stay at home and find no temptation whatever in 
the prospect of the Cheviots and what lies beyond. But the 
Scots are also extremely hospitable to English clowns and 
to a kind of wit which might be called essentially West- 
Endish. But has not Edinburgh its West End too? For 
that reason, perhaps, such a Londonish revue as New Faces 
was recently much approved in Auld Reekie. In Glasgow, 
Mr. HENsow, also in a popular London revue, was being 
much beloved. “Bonnie” may not be the inevitable epithet 
for our LEsLI£, but Nature luckily made him what he is and 
““ne’er made sic anither.” So when “he’s ga’ed o’er the 
Border” it is fairly certain that LEsLiE, bonnie or no, will 
spread his conquests farther. 

Both the great cities of East and West Scotland have been 
renewing acquaintance with Mr. FREDERICK LONSDALE’S 
On Approval, a slight little comedy which only expert 
performance can make sufficiently substantial. Its last 
two scenes take place at Mrs. Wislack’s house in the 
Highlands; and why on earth that very Londonish lady ever 
went so far remains inexplicable. That she ever paddled 
in the burn, grassed a stag, played a salmon, or even plucked 
a gowan is very far from likely. That she went to a remote 
house without telephone or staff, both of which she could 
very well have afforded to import—a house liable, even in 
summer, to be “blanketed in the eternal snoos,” we are 
requested to believe. We are not so green as all that and 
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do not believe a word of it. But if a comedy plot depends 
on isolation no doubt the sma’ glen is as useful to a 
dramatist as the great open spaces, and somewhere north 
of Crianlarich may be as suitable as Khatmandu. 

On Approval is about a foursome of the Idle Rich (or 
would-be-rich) who are setting to partners with the maxi- 
mum of bad manners; courtship was surely never so 
cantankerous. Nothing needs good acting so much as bad 
manners, and England will in future weeks be thinking what 
Scotland thought yesterday, namely, that the jaunty egotism 
of the Duke and the grave inarticulate wooing of his owlish 
friend are admirably represented by Mr. Barry K. Barnes 
and Mr. Rotanp Cutver. Miss CATHLEEN NESBITT, as 
the Highland hostess (who would in real life so much prefer 
Antibes to Auchtermuchty), gives a splendid glitter to the 
nonsensical behaviour of the Dark Lady of the Grampians, 
while Miss Diana CHURCHILL, as a profiteer’s daughter, puts 
up most amusingly with as odd a Highland holiday as 
dramatist ever imposed upon a Mayfair quartet. 

Edinburgh, which never looks more stately than in a red 
wintry sunset, is our Athens and can relish the Attic salt 
thata polished dramatist provides. Butit has, like Glasgow, 
its own taste for the Doric. So, while at the King’s 
Theatre or Lyceum you will hear the English comedians, 
at the Royal, further east but not so Near-Kastern as Joppa, 
you could attend the voice of Scotland as delivered by Mr. 
Harry Gorpon (of Inversnecky) to his ever-faithful public. 
Mr. GorDON will soon be partnering Miss EVELYN LaYE in 
Glasgow pantomime—‘‘a noble, wild prospect,” as Mr. 
OGILVIE would have said, and one which certainly seems to 
offer the best of both kingdoms. 

The Scots comedians of the music-hall are chaste in their 
methods compared with some of their English colleagues. 
They present, as is the way of comics, familiar types. 
Mr. Dave WILLIs is the Wee Mon, always in trouble and 
neatly escaping. Mr. Gordon is the Woman Who Knows 
or Wumman Wha Kens—for he has both tongues at. his 
disposal for drollery. . He was recently visible in Edinburgh 
in a revue called Oomph, a title presumably referring to the 
magic of sex or glamour. (The Scots invented that lovely 
word for a bright mystery and the Americans and English 
have successfully murdered it by vulgar exploitation.) 
Oomph, however, may be a satisfactory name for a show in 
a land where so much of the aboriginal conversation con- 
sists of the noise commonly put to paper as “umphm.” 
“Ay, umphm, ay.” Mr. Gorpon (of Inversnecky) must 
know all about that form of native eloquence. But, like all 
good pantomime Dames, he understands the art of being 
terse with errant males and voluble in discussing the 
affairs of man. 

To be a good mime, either in tragedy or comedy, the 
right kind of face is essential. Nowadays the fact is much 
overlooked, and we suffer from the aspiring Brutus or 
Hamlet who has the features only of a cherub and of 
ambitious drolls who altogether lack the plastic facade 
of the unquestionable clown. Mr. Gorpon has _ the 
pliability; he can turn down the universe as he turns down 
a lip. His parts in Oomph were not his best, but he had one 
petticoat piece in which he displayed the grand dismissive 
manner of a Great Dame. Before a smack of his lips one 
felt that all husbandry would reel and totter. And _ yet 
behind the severity was the right kind of geniality which 
sweetens the jest for our Christmas revels. Mr. GORDON can 
be. very formidable with arms akimbo in the Dame’s 
traditional stance, but there is a Northern light in his eyes 
as well as the roll of Doric on his tongue. And the Northern 
Lights, we know, are a source of rare illumination and 
cordial glow in cold surroundings. Such is Mr. Gorpoy, 
Inversnecky’s bee-bonneted laird. 1. B. 
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Farewell 


HIS is my last day of civilian 

life. Mr. Anthony Eden, with an 

old-world courtesy that I hope 
will also exude from my sergeant- 
major, has requested me to report 
to-morrow morning at X. To-morrow 
I shall be gripped by the Army, and 
instead of giving orders, a pleasant 
custom to which I have become 
habituated by long usage (the fact that 
the orders I gave usually fell on deaf 
ears may be ignored), I shall obey them. 
After desperate efforts to enter the 
Services voluntarily in capacities in 
which I thought I might be useful, I 
am at last dragged in by the ears as a 
Sapper. I have a premonition, amount- 
ing almost to a conviction, that I shall 
not be able to sap, but upon Anthony 
Eden, not upon my innocent self, must 
the blame be cast. 

In order to get to X, I had to travel 
many miles, so I have spent my last 
night of freedom at Y. 

Y is a Midland town, and I do not 
like it. Loth as I am to resuscitate the 
ancient feud between London and the 
provinces that has, like so many other 
healthy things, been rightly suspended 
during the war, I must admit that 
Y compares very unfavourably with 
London in many ways. Firstly the 
citizens of Y have been bombed in a 
very inferior way. I hope I am not a 
snob, but I really had to check the 
absurd ardour of a citizen of Y who 
attempted to fling Morley Street in 
my face. He spoke for ten minutes 
on the subject, recklessly babbling of 
land-mines, thousand - pounders, and 
Molotoff Breadbaskets. 

I listened politely, but in the end I 
felt obliged, in the public interest, to 
call his bluff. “Lead me to it,” I said. 
“Show me this place.” 

He led me to it, and when we had 
paced the whole length of the street I 
turned to him. 

“A very nice street,” I said. “Now 
take me and show me the bits of your 
city that have been bombed.” 

I regretted afterwards that I had 
been so unkind. For a small provincial 
city, no doubt, the show was quite 
creditable. 

I shall, however, always dislike Y 
for another and deeper reason. Y let 
me down frightfully in the matter of 
books. I suppose the main thought of 
anybody going into the Army—like 
the main thought of anybody setting 
out to be wrecked on a desert island— 
is: What books shall I take ? 

Personally I felt that if I arrived 
with two or three thousand volumes 
it would annoy the sergeant-major and 
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“All right then—loser pays for a Spitfire.” 


possibly stand me in poor stead with 
my fellow-sappers. So I allowed my 
library, dog’s-eared but beloved, to 
pass into the twilight of a furniture 
depository, and stood bookless and 
naked, as it were, upon the shore of 
my military career. 

Then, as I lay in bed at Y, the con- 
viction came to me that I should need 
some antidote to the sergeant-major. 
Two books, I decided, I would allow 
myself. All through the night I 
struggled desperately to select the best 
couple. With bitter sorrow I jettisoned 
Dickens and Thackeray and Barrie 
and Galsworthy and Wodehouse and 
Mrs. Gaskell. Towards the dawn I 


made my final choice —Zmma and 
The Old Wives’ Tale. 

The hour before my train went in 
the morning I spent entirely in book- 
shops, but (and it is an awful verdict 
to pass on any city that pretends to be 
civilized) there was no copy of either 
to be had. One recoils in horror from 
the thought, but it is true. 

So I am going into the Army with no 
literature but a copy of The Daily 
and an out-of-date Bradshaw. To this 
has Hitler brought me. 

I needed something to make me 
fight with vigour. I have found it. Sap 
or Sapper, I am determined to destroy 
That Man. 




































































“ Between the five of us on this floor the stirrup- 
pump will work out to the absurd figure of 4/43d. 
each, so I suggest we limit the number to four to 
make it easier.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Love and Logomachy 


Mr. H. G. WELLs has written better novels than Babes in 
the Darkling Wood (SECKER AND WARBURG, 9/6), but not for 
a long time. It is chock-full of characteristic foibles and 
virtues. There are moments of wanton silliness in it, and 
passages of tedium. But it keeps one reading in spite of 
them, stimulates even when it irritates, and flashes uncon- 
querable vitality from every facet. If now and again one 
is tempted to think that Mr. WELLs, lost in a maze of 
prophecy, has forgotten how people really act or speak, one’s 
ultimate reaction is admiration of his power of swift 
simplified characterization and of his gift of comedy. The 
babes of his title, James (Gemini) Twain and Stella Kentlake, 
are youthful intellectuals de nos jours. Electing to spend 
an unauthorized honeymoon, they are discovered and torn 
asunder; Gemini goes off to Poland and Finland, runs into 
war, and comes home temporarily shattered in body and 
mind; and the simple mechanics of the tale are rounded off 
by his reintegration and return to Stella, this time in lawful 
wedlock, and the resumption of his dogmatic adumbration, 
from a maturer vision, of the shape of things to come. 
Meanwhile Stella’s Uncle Robert, the deus ex machina, has 
been holding the verbal fort, expounding behaviourism and 
exposing the fallacies of the psycho-analysts. For while 
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there is action in the book—some very pretty love-making 
and some very ugly work in Poland (brilliantly imagined) 
—the talk is the essential thing. And it is right Wellsian 
talk—prolix, pregnant and provocative. 


Glaswegian Retrospect 


Antimacassar City (CONSTABLE, 8/6) is a novel to repay 
not only reading but re-reading. Immersed in Glasgow 
of the ’seventies, you escape to-day’s dilemmas only to 
partake—thanks to the unfailing lure of Mr. Guy McCronr’s 
benevolent irony—the hopes and fears of a particularly 
animated cross-section of middle-class citizens. To the 
three Moorhouse brothers and their three wives, all entirely 
preoccupied with mercantile and social career - carving, 
enters a small orphaned half-sister of the masculine trio. 
Bel, an innocent tenderhearted snob, easily the most 
attractive of the Moorhouse wives, adopts the half-Highland 
Phoebe, who repays her foster-mother by re-kidnapping 
from a Saltmarket brothel Bel’s cherished baby boy Arthur. 
It takes something of a master hand to depict the nervous 
consequences of this stark adventure on a growing girl 
with strength, intimacy and not a scintilla of offence. But 
her creator sees Phoebe through this and other acts of quasi- 
maternal devotion, and as much out on the other side as 
so womanly a woman is ever likely to find herself. Phoebe 
is inevitably the book’s most original portrait; but not a 
sitter—homely, distinguished, comical or pathetic—has been 
scamped by its controlling artistry. 


Rural Economy 


One of the happiest results of war-time conditions is that 
the country mouse, so long despised by the town mouse, 
is beginning to feel superior. “‘The country repays... 
thought, work and effort. But the empty head is more 
obviously empty in the country and its owner in self- 
defence seeks the town.” Thus tartly but truthfully 
Freperick D. SmitH and BarBara WILCOX, a farmer of 
the more scientific sort and his capable wife, prelude their 
attempt to explain to the townsman what Living in the 
Country (BLACK, 7/6) really means. They hardly perhaps 
impress on him with sufficient firmness that if he imposes 
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“SEE IM? 
YOU ’RE A GERMAN you ‘AS TO SAY ‘FoOE!’” 


Frank Reynolds, December 9th, 1914 


urban standards on the country he merely creates a decen- 
tralized and dearer kind of suburb. But having warned him 
that the Milk Marketing Board will probably deprive him 
of milk and the local housing authorities of traditional 
beauty and simplicity, they may well be pardoned for not 
extending their already lengthy list of rural disabilities. 
Their advice on living and livestock is usually excellent; 
and their pages on the smallholding as a family concern 
of the highest national value might be made the core of a 
second and even more interesting book. 





Strained Relations 


We have often been reminded that “even Hitler had a 
mother,” and now in Mr. R. C. Ropertson-GLascow’s 
skits on autobiography we are introduced to a lady who 

ins by saying, “I was Himmler’s aunt. Or am I? 
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Or who is then? One of us must be,” who goes on to explain 
how, for the Gestapo’s sake, she pretended to be his mother 
or daughter, and ends by vowing, “But I am Himmler’s 
aunt. Someone has to be.” Surely that should be perfectly 
clear to all who, like the author, understand the pure logic 
of nonsense. Maybe the most amusing and recognizable 
skit is ‘How Bald is My Patch,” a story from Wales, that 
land loved by autobiographers because of the way the 
inhabitants are always bursting out singing and beating 
each other and running away or up and down mountains. 
“The Old School Lie” is a good second, but the maddest, 
merriest character of the whole book is Uncle Lamming—a 
reprobate diplomat who haunts the memoirs of Sir Seemly 
Mallow and outstays his welcome for two generations after 
his arrival for a week-end. Thanks are due to the artist, 
Mr. WynpHAmM Rosrnson, as well as to the author of 
I Was Himmler’s Aunt (HERBERT JENKINS, 3/6). 








ETWEEN the ages of forty and 
B fifty most men begin to lose the 
hair on the top of their heads. 
It is quite easy to verify this by examin- 
ing the heads of men between forty 
and fifty who are among one’s acquaint- 
ances. There is no need to make this 
examination obvious, for a surrep- 
titious peep is all that is required. 

There is nothing extraordinary about 
this. It is just part of Nature’s plan. 
Just as most children catch whooping 
cough and most adolescents learn to 
croon, so most men between the ages 
of forty and fifty begin to lose the hair 
on the top of their heads. And as soon 
as a man begins to lose the hair on the 
top of his head, someone attempts to 
persuade him to do something about it. 

The best thing a man can do when 
he begins to lose the hair on the top of 
his head is to let it alone. In time he 
will have a pleasant round bald patch 
which he can polish until it reflects the 
sun. At the worst a few straggly hairs 
will remain which he can brush down 
until they cease to be noticeable. But if 
a man starts trying to prevent his hair 
from falling out when Nature intends it 
to fall out there is no telling what will 
happen to him. A good example of the 
result of fooling about with one’s hair 
is the case of Mr. Slater. 

Mr. Slater was a man who had spent 
his whole life looking after pennies, 
and at the age of forty-five he was 
comfortably situated. He had just 
finished paying for his villa. He had a 
steady job with a pension at the age 
of sixty. “He had two endowment 
policies, and the profits from one were 
just beginning to pay the premiums on 
the other. He had one wife and no 
children, and a quarter-size billiard 
table that he could turn into a dining 
table by putting a top on it. 

Altogether Mr. Slater’s life ran a 
steady course. He was in the enviable 
position of being able to look ahead. 
He could look ten years ahead and see 
that he would still be living in the same 
house, catching the same train, wearing 
the same kind of suits from the same 
tailor, and playing billiards on the 
same table at the same time every 
Sunday afternoon. But Mr. Slater, 
when he looked ahead, could not see 
that Fate in the shape of a Mr. Dyer 
was waiting round the corner. 

This Mr. Dyer was a colleague of 
Mr. Slater’s. For many years they had 
had lunch together on Tuesdays and 
on Fridays, and nothing that Mr. Dyer 
had said or done could have warned 
Mr. Slater of the impending diaster. 
For on all subjects save one Mr. Dyer 
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Keeping One’s Hair On 


was as sane a man as any in the world. 
It was not until that one subject was 
broached that the other side of Mr. 
Dyer’s character was revealed. 

Like most men of his age, Mr. Slater 
was beginning to lose the hair on the 
top of his head. He was not worried 
about this, but he had got into the 
habit of running the tips of the fingers 
of his right hand over the spot to feel 
it. One Tuesday, when they were 
having lunch together, Mr. Dyer 
noticed this and a worried look came 
into his face. 

“My word!” said Mr. Dyer, “you 
ought to do something about that.” 

“About what?” asked Mr. Slater, 
who did not realize that he had been 
rubbing his thin patch. 

“Your hair,” said Mr. Dyer. 

Mr. Slater stopped rubbing his thin 
patch and smiled. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” 
“Anno Domini, you know.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Dyer. “Age 
has nothing to do with it. It’s a germ.” 

“Is it, though?” said Mr. Slater. 

“Of course it is. There is a germ 
that attacks the glands that feed the 
roots of the hair. If it is left alone 
the glands eventually become paralysed 
and the hair dies. Most people are 
criminally negligent and allow this to 
happen, but it is quite simple to cure. 
Three years ago my hair was in a much 
worse state than yours. Look at it 
now.” 

Mr. Slater stared at Mr. Dyer’s hair, 
which was thick and bushy. “It’s all 
right now,” he said. 

“Nothing wrong with it at all,” said 
Mr. Dyer. ‘Every night I used to rub 
in some ointment for ten minutes. It’s 
some special stuff I get from a man I 
know in the trade. As soon as it works 
through the scalp to the glands it 
destroys the germ and frees the flow 
of food to the roots of the hair. I’ve 
still got a tin at home. I’ll bring it up 
for you to-morrow.” 

It is the most disconcerting thing 
in the world to have a suspicion that 
there is a germ gnawing away at the 
glands that feed the roots of the hair. 
Mr. Slater finished his lunch without 
discomfort. It was not until he had 
reached his office that Mr. Dyer’s 
words began to take effect. Then as 
he sat at his desk an uncomfortable 
sensation began to steal over the patch 
on the top of his head. At first it 
was a barely perceptible pricking, and 
Mr. Slater took no notice of it. But 
gradually it became more and more 
persistent, until Mr. Slater could dis- 
tinctly feel the teeth of the germs 


he said. 
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biting into the glands that fed the roots 
of his hair. By the time he reached 
home that evening he was seized by 
despair, and after a night of waking 
anxiety he accepted Mr. Dyer’s tin of 
ointment as a traveller caught in an 
Alpine blizzard accepts a nip from 
a barrel hanging from the neck of a 
St. Bernard dog. 

“My word!” Mr. Slater told Mr. 
Dyer, “it is good of you to put me on 
to this.” 

“Not at all, old man,” said Mr. Dyer. 
“T know what it’s like.” 

For three nights Mr. Slater rubbed 
Mr. Dyer’s ointment into-his scalp 
before he went to bed. He kept the tin 
on his wife’s dressing-table, and when 
he had undressed he would tilt the 
mirror until he could see the thin 
patch on the top of his head, and then 
he would rub in the ointment. But on 
the fourth night Mr. Slater forgot all 
about it and got straight into bed and 
went to sleep. 

About an hour later Mr. Slater woke 
up and remembered that he had for- 
gotten to rub in the ointment. Fora 
few minutes he lay on his back, trying 
to make up his mind to get out of bed. 
Then he turned on his side and tried to 
go to sleep again. But as soon as he 
tried to go to sleep again thousands of 
tiny germs began to gnaw at the 
glands that fed the roots of Mr. Slater's 
hair. He rubbed the thin patch on the 
top of his head, and even tapped on it 
with the ends of his fingers, but the 
germs went on gnawing. In the end he 
slipped silently out of bed and fumbled 
his way to the dressing-table. 

Mr. Slater was about to switch on 
the light by the dressing-table so that 
he could see the thin patch on the top 
of his head and rub in the ointment, 
when he recollected that if he did so he 
would wake his wife. Mr. Slater did not 
want to wake his wife. From an early 
age he had always been full of con- 
sideration for others, and moreover, 
whenever his wife was awakened during 
the night she was inclined to be petu- 
lant. So Mr. Slater groped about the 
dressing-table until he had discovered 
Mr. Dyer’s tin of ointment, crept to the 
door, and went into the bathroom. 

The virtue of one’s wife’s dressing- 
table as a place for anointing the top 
of one’s head lies in the fact that the 
mirror can be swung to an angle con- 
venient for inspection. Most bathroom 
mirrors, however, are fixed on the 
doors of medicine cabinets and can be 
swung only through a horizontal plane. 
Thus, while they are excellent for 
shaving or for trimming the hair 
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behind one’s ears, they are useless for 
inspecting the top of one’s head. The 
mirror in Mr. Slater’s bathroom was no 
exception. He found that if he stood 
upright he could see no higher than 
two inches above his forehead, and 
that if he bowed his head it came below 
the level of the mirror, and he was 
unable to see anything at all. For a 
few minutes Mr. Slater behaved like a 
contortionist. Then he pulled out the 
bathroom stool and mounted it. The 
thin patch on top of his head made 
contact with the bathroom light. It 
shattered the encasing globe and the 
bulb inside and plunged the bathroom 
into total darkness. Mr. Slater fell off 
the stool and lay on the floor dazed and 
shaken. 

To be plunged into darkness without 
warning even when sitting comfortably 
in a chair is an unnerving experience. 
One’s sense of direction vanishes, and 
one is apt to attempt to open the fire- 
place in order to leave the room. But 
Mr. Slater was plunged into darkness 
while in mid-air, and was at the same 
time beaten on the top of the head 
with great violence. As he lay there 
on the floor it took him some minutes 
to sort out his limbs, and when he had 
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managed to discover himself he became 
aware of a throbbing pain in his head. 
Mr. Slater rubbed .his head with the 
palm of his left hand and found that it 
was wet and sticky. A shudder of fear 
ran through Mr. Slater’s whole body. 
He was bleeding to death. 

As soon as he realized that he was 
bleeding to death Mr. Slater leapt up 
from the floor and ran wildly around 
the bathroom looking for the medicine 
cabinet. He tore a fitted towel-rail 
from the wall, and upset a tin of bath 
salts, but these incidents did not deter 
him. At last his triumphant fingers 
found the door of the cabinet, and he 
pulled it open. There was a crash of 
tumbling bottles and a thud of falling 
lint as Mr. Slater’s hand swept along 
the shelves. Before he could seize 
anything to stop his bleeding the 
cabinet was bare. 

By this time Mr. Slater was confident 
that at any moment he would sink to 
his knees. His mind now became 
dominated by one thought: he had to 
get out of the bathroom and summon 
his wife. Moving slowly to conserve 
his diminishing strength he waved his 
hand all round the bathroom door until 
he discovered the knob. Grasping it 
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with both hands he turned and pulled, 
but the door would not open. Mr. 
Slater reeled and sat on the floor. 
“Help!” he yelled, “Help!” 

Mr. Slater’s wife was a sound sleeper. 
She had not noticed her husband get- 
ting out of bed or leaving the bedroom. 
She had, however, been awakened by 
the crash as he fell off the bathroom 
stool. Turning over sleepily she had 
attempted to nudge Mr. Slater to ask 
him if he had heard anything, and had 
been surprised to find that he was no 
longer there. Presently, as she had sat 
up in bed to listen, Mrs. Slater had 
heard the series of crashes caused by 
Mr. Slater as he hunted for the 
medicine cabinet, and then one loud 
crash as he found it. Mrs. Slater knew 
at once what was happening. Her 
husband was dealing with a burglar. 
Fear and pride fought for possession of 
her mind as she listened to the noise 
of combat, and pride won the battle. 
In a few moments she was sure Mr. 
Slater would return, hauling the 
burglar tied up securely and ready for 
delivery to the police. Already Mrs. 
Slater imagined herself telling the story 
to the Nicholsons, while Mr. Slater 
blushed and begged her to desist. 





“IT wiso I could remember whether the red goes inside or outside.” 
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Then suddenly a weak voice calling for 
help shattered this illusion. Trembling 
in every limb, Mrs. Slater got out of bed 
and put on her dressing-gown. For the 
voice was the voice of her husband, and 
the tone indicated defeat. 

When Mr. Slater had waved his 
hands all over the bathroom door 
before he found the knob, he had hit 
the bolt just above the lock and had 
shot it home. This accounted for the 
fact that he was unable to open the 
door. But Mr. Slater had not thought 
of this. He had immediately assumed 
that he was unable to open the door 
because he was too weak from loss of 
blood, and had just called out for help. 
Following his cries, Mrs. Slater located 
him in the bathroom and turned the 
handle. 

“What has happened, Arthur?” she 
said, finding the bathroom locked. 
“Open the door and let me in.” 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Slater weakly, 
“it’s shut. I’m bleeding to death.” 

Mrs. Slater’s heart jumped. She 
believed that her husband had inter- 
rupted a burglar, and that the burglar 
had savaged him and locked him in the 
bathroom. “I'll get help,” she cried. 
Then she ran along the corridor to the 
head of the stairs. 

Mrs. Slater was about to go down- 
stairs to telephone the police when it 
struck her that the man who had 
attacked her husband was still there. 
If he had intended to go away he would 
scarcely have bothered to lock Mr. 
Slater in the bathroom. He would be 
waiting at the foot of the stairs to 
attack her as she descended. Mrs. 
Slater went back to the bedroom, 
opened the window and looked out. 

“Burglars!” shouted Mrs. Slater, 
“ec Help ! > 

Mr. Slater’s villa was a detached one, 
ensuring that privacy which every 
Englishman desires. The next villa 
was nearly twenty feet away, and Mrs. 
Slater’s voice was not strong enough to 
penetrate its walls. She shouted twice, 
and then decided that she would have 
to climb down. She let herself down 
from the window-sill, and somehow 
summoned the courage to drop. Then 
she went round to the front of the 
house and set out to find a policeman. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Slater sat on the 
bathroom floor and gradually realized 
that he was not bleeding to death. As 
he recovered from the effects of the 
blow on the top of his head his mind 
began to function again. He put his 
hand into his dressing-gown pocket, 
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took out a box of matches and struck 
a light. Then he got up, unbolted the 
bathroom door, and went back to the 
bedroom. 

Mr. Slater had no idea that his wife 
had gone to fetch a policeman. He 
thought that she had gone to fetch a 
doctor, and he knew that in this case 
she would have gone to fetch Dr. Kelly, 
who lived only four doors away. When 
he had examined the top of his head in 
the dressing-table mirror, Mr. Slater 
knew that he did not need a doctor. 
He slipped on his clothes, and set out 
to stop Dr. Kelly from coming. 

Mr. Slater pressed Dr. Kelly’s night- 
bell, and the doctor put his head out of 
a window. ‘‘ What is it?” he asked. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mr. Slater 
“You needn’t bother.” 

“Eh?” said Dr. Kelly. 

“It’s all right,” repeated Mr. Slater. 
“T’m not bleeding to death.” 

‘What about it, then?’ asked Dr. 
Kelly in a puzzled tone. 

“It’s my wife,” said Mr. Slater. 

“Ts she bleeding to death?” 

“No—no.” 

“Then who is?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Dr. Kelly, 
“T’ll come down.” 

**No, no,” Mr. Slater told him. “I 
came round to stop you.” 

Dr. Kelly grunted angrily. “‘What’s 
the matter with you, coming disturbing 
people in the night?” 

“T only wanted to save you the 
trouble,” said Mr. Slater, as he edged 
away from Dr. Kelly’s doorstep. 

Mr. Slater had almost reached his 
own home again when it suddenly 
struck him that he had not met his 
wife on the way. It seemed to him a 
curious thing. In the short distance he 
could not have failed to notice her, so 
that she could not have returned. Mr. 
Slater thought that Dr. Kelly might 
have sent her off to a chemist. He went 
back to the doctor’s house and rang 
the bell again. 

“What do you want now?” shouted 
Dr. Kelly from his bedroom window. 
“Clear off or I'll ring for the police.” 

“It’s my wife,” said Mr. Slater. 
“Do you know where she has gone?” 

Dr. Kelly swore. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with your wife?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Slater, ‘but 
I can’t find her. She must be here 
somewhere.” 

Dr. Kelly’s head disappeared, and 
Mr. Slater waited. He thought that the 
doctor was asking somebody in the 
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house whether they knew anything 
about Mrs. Slater, but the doctor was 
phoning the police station to ask them 
to send someone along to remove Mr. 
Slater from his doorstep. Ten minutes 
later Mr. Slater, protesting vigorously, 
was locked in a cell. 

While Mr. Slater was recovering in 
the bathroom, Mrs. Slater walked until 
she met a policeman. Then she went 
with him to the police station and 
returned to the house with a strong 
escort. Two constables searched the 
rooms on the ground floor, and a 
sergeant accompanied Mrs. Slater to 
the bathroom. The bathroom door was 
open and the light of the sergeant’s 
lantern shone on a scene of devastation. 
The floor of the bathroom was covered 
with wreckage, but Mr. Slater had gone. 
Mrs. Slater screamed, and fainted. The 
sergeant carried her to her bedroom and 
instructed the constables to measure 
the bathroom without disturbing any- 
thing. Then he went downstairs and 
reported to the Station Superintendent. 

Within half an hour Mr. Slater's 
house was full of policemen. At a con- 
ference in the sitting-room the police 
surgeon, having ministered to Mrs. 
Slater, was reconstructing the struggle 
in which Mr. Slater had been done to 
death. The surgeon was just explaining 
how the murderer in the midst of the 
fight had probably seized the towel 
rail and used it to batter in Mr. Slater's 
cranium, when the telephone bell rang, 
and the sergeant in charge at the police 
station asked someone to come down to 
identify a man who kept on declaring 
that he was a Mr. Slater. 

The police surgeon had given Mrs. 
Slater a sleeping-draught, so that she 
was unable to identify Mr. Slater until 
late the next morning. He spent an 
uncomfortable night in his cell, and did 
not reach his office until the afternoon. 
It took a long time to pacify the 
Superintendent of Police, who wanted 
to charge somebody with something. 
When he found that he could not 
charge Mr. Slater or Mrs. Slater, he 
wanted to charge Dr. Kelly. 

As Mr. Slater pointed out to the 
Superintendent, if anybody deserved 
to be charged with anything it was 
Mr. Dyer. But the Superintendent 
said that Mr. Dyer was beyond the 
reach of the law. 

Mr. Slater never attempted to 
prevent his hair from falling out again. 
In time he acquired a bald patch on 
the top of his head which he polished 
until it shone in the sun. 
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